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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 

A. T. CADOTTX. 

" A LL things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
-^•should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: 
for this is the law and the prophets." The aim of this 
essay is to inquire what is the good that is sought by the 
Golden Rule. Every rule or command implies that there 
is some good to be preserved or attained. "Thou shalt 
do no murder," carries an implication as to the value of 
human life. ' ' Thou shalt not steal, ' ' implies that, under 
certain conditions as to acquisition and distribution, prop- 
erty is a good. And if particular injunctions bear this 
implication of good to be acquired or maintained, we may 
look to find it no less certainly, if not so apparently, in 
the wider principles of conduct. Many of these principles, 
however, although very inclusive, are so abstract that we 
have to modify them past recognition in order to bring 
them into touch with the actual choices of life, where 
alone their practical aim becomes visible and the good 
sought by them may be divined. For instance, Kant's 
principle, "Act only on that maxim which thou canst at 
the same time will to become a universal law," gives 
us no inkling as to what the result of obedience to it 
would be in an individual or a world of individuals, be- 
cause there are few, if any, concrete situations to which 
it can be applied, without modification, in any but a 
negative sense: we do not know at which point of the 
compass our Celestial City lies. But the Golden Rule 
starts from the present contents of the individual's mind, 
and has a direct application to every moral choice. 

The last statement has, however, been challenged; it 
is said that there are spheres of conduct to which the 
Rule cannot be applied at all and that there are cases 
in which its application would produce bad results. And 
since the interest of our investigation is proportionate 
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to our confidence in the universality of the Rule, it will 
be as well to consider these objections. 

Kant says: "It cannot be a universal law, for it does 
not contain the principle of duties to oneself, nor of the 
duties of benevolence to others (for many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not benefit him, pro- 
vided only that he might be excused from showing benevol- 
ence to them), nor finally that of duties of strict obli- 
gation to one another, for on this principle the criminal 
might argue against the judge who punishes him, and 
so on. ' ' The first point is the only one that needs serious 
consideration. Its apparent cogency lies in an abstrac- 
tion that may be made in thought but not in reality. It 
is impossible to effect a more than mental separation 
between our duties to ourselves and our duties to others. 
The habits of body and unspoken thoughts with which 
our fellows have no apparent concern are potent in form- 
ing the character which at other moments will shape 
those actions that do concern them and in giving quality 
to the influence that is always going from us. There is 
thus no choice made by a human being that does not di- 
rectly or indirectly affect his fellows, and the indirect 
effects are often the more important. The artificiality 
of the distinction is apparent in the instance that Kant 
produces as an occasion for the consideration of duty to 
oneself, i. e., that of a man contemplating suicide. Is it 
possible to imagine a case of this nature in which duty 
to others is not implicated? Let us, for argument's sake, 
endeavor to do so. We will suppose the case of a man 
so absolutely bare of ties and responsibilities that his 
death will make a difference to no one. This aloofness 
compels us to look into the man himself for the cause of 
that continued and hopeless misery to which he seeks an 
end, and to imagine him in the contemplation of suicide 
postulating that he neither is nor intends nor hopes to 
be of any good to any one. And now we find that we 
have a being to whom, or an aspect of a being to which, 
all moral considerations are inept. What application 
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would such a being find for Kant's own maxim, "So 
act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never 
as a means only"? The very phrase "humanity, whether 
in thine own person or in that of any other," implies a 
link that makes the distinction between duty to oneself 
and duty to another merely formal. Every duty that a 
man owes to himself is owed to himself as a social being ; 
to abstract from his social nature is to abstract from his 
moral nature, and the attempt to apply moral consider- 
ations to such an abstraction must end in absurdity. 
Duty to oneself and duty to others are the subjective and 
objective aspects of the same thing, and although the 
Golden Rule is couched in the terms of the latter, this 
does not make it less universally applicable. 

Kant's second objection is misdirected. If the Rule 
really allowed a man to "consent that others should not 
benefit him, provided only that he might be excused from 
showing benevolence to them, ' ' it would certainly deserve 
the imputation he makes. But this is putting the cart 
before the horse. The Rule does not bid us consider first 
what we like or dislike doing to others and then make 
that the standard of what we expect from them; on the 
contrary, it bids us first consider what we would have 
men do to us and then to act so towards them, which is 
a very different matter. 

With regard to Kant's third point, one wishes he had 
been more explicit in showing how the Rule lacks the 
principle of strict obligation to others, for to the ordinary 
man it would seem that just here its application is most 
obvious. A more apt instance for its working could not 
be found than Kant's example of a case for the duty of 
strict obligation to others, i. e., that of a man "who is 
thinking of making a lying promise." It is the same 
with other duties of this nature, as "Thou shalt do no 
murder; thou shalt not steal," etc. We are, therefore, 
tempted to think that here, as above, Kant reads into 
the Rule something that it does not contain, and the in- 
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stance he adduces in support of his objection goes to 
confirm this supposition. "On this principle," he says, 
"a criminal might argue against the judge who punishes 
him." Now it is obvious that a correct application of 
the principle, instead of inducing the judge to refrain 
from punishing, would rather serve to emphasize the 
dignity and severity of the law. If the criminal pleaded, 
"Do not sentence me because in my case you would wish 
to escape," the judge would reply, "I should be unworthy 
of my position as administrator of the law unless I were 
willing to undergo its penalties should I incur them." 

Having now dealt with the instances of alleged de- 
ficiency of scope in the Golden Eule, we will turn to the 
statement that certain applications of it produce bad 
results. A common objection is that expressed by Dr. 
E. Caird. He allows the precept a certain practical 
value, but "not because in its literal sense it clearly marks 
out the path of duty, — for our wishes for another might 
be as unreasonable as our wishes for ourselves." But 
the precept says nothing whatever about our wishes for 
another: it bases itself upon our wishes for ourselves 
and bids us make them the guides of our acts for others. 
And as for the possible unreasonableness of the wish 
from which the action is to start, it is hard to see how 
this affects the matter except as an unnecessary advertise- 
ment of the undisputed fallibility of the agent. The un- 
reasonableness that might make the application of the 
Golden Eule disastrous would pervert any principle and 
upset the working of any rule. But the Rule in question 
has this advantage that it always reacts, as will appear 
hereafter, upon the wish from which it starts in a sense 
that makes for reasonableness. 

In this connection we may deal with Dr. Sidgwick's 
stricture to the effect that it is not true "to say that we 
ought to do to others only what we think it right for 
them to do to us; for no one will deny that there may 
be differences in the circumstances of two individuals, 
A. and B., which would make it wrong for A. to treat B. 
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in the way in which it is right for B. to treat A." One 
might go further and say that in no case are the circum- 
stances of two individuals so entirely similar that the right 
actions of each towards the other are also entirely sim- 
ilar. But the attempt to apply the Rule on this lowest 
basis of literalism would not only be frequently unhappy 
in result, — if that were all, the charge against it would 
be valid, — but it would break the Rule on the plane of 
more general thinking which is its natural level. Browne 
may like his name spelled with an "e," but he must gen- 
eralize this desire into the wish for a correct spelling 
of his name before he can apply the Rule. Thus it must 
be recognized that any anomaly arising in the sense sug- 
gested by Dr. Sidgwick is due not to any defect in the 
Rule, but to lack of completeness in its application; for 
surely I always wish that others should treat me with a 
due regard to the difference between my circumstances 
and theirs, and therefore according to the Rule I should 
always exercise a like discrimination in its application. 

A more serious objection is urged by the writer last 
quoted. "This formula," he says, "is obviously un- 
precise in statement; for one might wish for another's 
cooperation in sin and be willing to reciprocate it. ' ' And 
apart from actual conspiracy a very common form of 
this evil is seen in the wrong-doer's connivance at others' 
wrong-doing. This is found amongst all sorts of minor 
social groups from schoolboys, with their abhorrence of 
'sneaking,' to the public official who pockets his perqui- 
site in silence as to the profits of others, assured that 
although he may not find virtue its own reward, at least 
a certain selected modicum of the long-suffering grace of 
charity is not without gain. In this way the application 
of the Rule seems to make for the concealment and mul- 
tiplication of wrong-doing. But we must bear in mind 
that the observance of the precept in these cases is in- 
tended to cover and so promote its infringement in more 
important aspects. The schoolboys observe it as between 
boy and boy that they may the more successfully break 
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it as between themselves and the master: the public 
officials observe it among themselves to cover and pro- 
mote its infringement as between themselves and the pub- 
lic. It becomes obvious therefore that the objection made 
to the Rule in these cases has really no better foundation 
than would be beneath an objection to honor because 
honor amongst thieves promotes theft. It is only an 
instance of the manner in which wrong always adopts 
the ways of right in the lesser that it may compass its 
own ends in the greater. Of course, it is possible that 
in some of these cases, as in the schoolboys' code of 
morals, the Rule, despite its perversion to wrong ends, 
may come to have a certain moral value in itself. 

Possibly there are other and stronger objections to 
the universality of the Rule, but, until they appear, its 
ability to vindicate itself in the cases already considered 
gives us warrant to proceed with our examination on the 
assumption that we have here a principle which is all- 
inclusive and which may therefore be taken to have im- 
plicit in it, not some subsidiary good, but the good itself. 
And since the principle is easily applied to concrete ex- 
perience, its implications should be capable of extraction 
without much difficulty. It starts from desire actually 
existing in me, "whatsoever ye would," but it does not 
contemplate the satisfaction of that desire. My action is 
to be aimed at the concerns of another, but not at the 
satisfaction of his desire: it is not a doctrine of com- 
plaisance, it does not say, "Do unto others as ye imagine 
they would have you do." The guide of my action is 
not to be my supposition of what my fellow's desire may 
be, but my own desire transferred in imagination to him, 
"Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them." The result is that the 
desire at the satisfaction of which my action aims is 
neither my desire nor his, as it existed prior to the ap- 
plication of the Rule, but my desire as seen through, and 
modified by, something that unites us, directing my ac- 
tion towards him and projecting my desires into him. 
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"Without the modification so effected the Eule would be 
meaningless, for if the satisfaction of any given desire 
is good, why not as good in me as in another? Unless, 
therefore, the Golden Eule, when we are willing to act 
on it, modifies our own desires and therefore the standard 
by which we act, it affords no guidance. And since its 
guidance lies in this modification, it is here that the good 
sought by the Rule will be manifest. Let us, therefore, 
consider the application of the Eule to a few cases and 
note the resulting modification of that desire with which 
it starts. 

1. I am fond of the praise of others, therefore I must 
set myself to praise them. But in so doing I become 
conscious that praise of the lip is not worth giving. Thus, 
when I actually apply the Rule, I find that what I now 
desire from others is not mere praise, however emphatic 
or superlative, but genuine appreciation, no matter with 
what pruning of terms. My duty to others, therefore, 
becomes not indiscriminate adulation but appreciation of 
what is praiseworthy, and my praise becomes the expres- 
sion of the pleasure I find in contemplating their excel- 
lence. It does not follow that this line of conduct will 
inevitably satisfy the desire of the other ; compared with 
the flattery to which an oriental prince is accustomed, the 
genuine appreciation of his excellencies might seem in- 
sulting, but princes are exceptions amongst mankind and 
to the very great majority a real appreciation would 
bring much pleasure. And in me the application of the 
Eule has created the search for the praiseworthy in others, 
a new desire the satisfaction of which is not only com- 
patible with but provocative of pleasure in others. In 
this case, then, the Golden Eule lays hold of a common 
desire, which in its original form often results in bicker- 
ings and heartburnings, and so modifies it as to make the 
agent's satisfaction more easily accomplished and at the 
same time linked to an equal if not greater satisfaction 
in his fellow. 

2. A case in which we see the Eule at work, and prob- 
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ably the ease in which it has hitherto been more clearly- 
exemplified than in any other, is that of art and the 
artist. "I love to behold or to hear or to read what is 
beautiful, and therefore I must create the beautiful for 
others to enjoy." It is obvious at once that when a man 
turns from the contemplation of the beautiful to the 
creation of it, his desires and their possible satisfaction 
are multiplied immensely. At once the active side of his 
nature receives its recognition and plays upon and inter- 
plays with the passive capacity for enjoyment, producing 
a variety, complexity, and wholeheartedness impossible 
before. It is obvious also that under such influence he will 
produce beauty of richer and more complex kind than 
that which he first enjoyed. What he produces therefore 
will not be aimed at the simple and direct satisfaction of 
others' desire for beauty, but will educate it to appreci- 
ation of higher and choicer kinds. Here again it is clear 
that the application of the rule so modifies the agent's 
desire as to multiply both the desire and the possibility 
of satisfaction, and at the same time to amplify and ful- 
fill the desire of the recipient. 

And even in cases where the lover of the beautiful 
lacks the artist's skill, a like result follows. Every true 
booklover is a proselytizer. An essential part of every 
beautiful thought that has ever been penned is the desire 
that others should share it, otherwise it would not have 
been written down ; and he who reads it without being in- 
fected with this desire has missed just so much of its 
beauty. Here, too, we find that the man who shows an- 
other what has pleased himself multiplies his own enjoy- 
ment and creates enjoyment in the other. 

3. I desire health and healthy conditions of life, there- 
fore I must do all in my power to make them possible 
for others. The scope of my desires and consequently 
my possible satisfaction are thus increased by now in- 
cluding the improvement of life's conditions for others. 
But as healthy fellow-beings are a very important con- 
dition of health, my own good health must be sought for 
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the sake of others, and thus the original desire is included 
in the subsequent modification. Also the satisfaction of 
the original desire is made more probable by its exten- 
sion, for where the conditions of my fellows are made 
more healthy, my own health is better secured. In this 
case the original desire remains but is enriched by altruis- 
tic sentiment and its satisfaction is made easier; it is 
extended to aim at the improvement of life's conditions 
for others, and some at least of this extension of desire 
is likely to be satisfied. 

4. We may also apply the Eule in very general terms. 
I wish to be happy, therefore I must endeavor to make 
others happy. Now by desiring to make others happy 
I add to my own desires a very large province, and one 
that is peculiarly fruitful, for it is very much easier to 
make another happy than to make oneself so. Then again, 
desiring to make others happy and finding myself happy 
when I succeed, I am also in duty bound to appreciate 
to the greatest extent possible any kindness done to me 
by another, so that he may be made happy by his suc- 
cess in making me so. Thus with the duty of making 
others happy comes the duty of being so myself. Here 
again we see that by the application of the rule the de- 
sire of the agent is both increased and so modified as to 
be made easier of satisfaction, while a very large amount 
of pleasure is created for his fellows. 

In examining the above instances it has become clear 
that the one result, common to every application of the 
Golden Eule, is that the desires which form its raw ma- 
terial are so modified as to increase, both in the agent 
and in his fellows, the amount of satisfaction of desire or 
of unthwarted activity. It would seem therefore that 
this increase is the good sought. But we cannot be sat- 
isfied with proving the aim at a mere increase, for if 
the chief aim of any principle is at increase, it must also 
be at the greatest possible increase. If a principle aims 
at increase, but not at the maximum, the inference is 
that at some point a superior consideration appears and 
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thus proves that increase was not the chief end, but 
merely incidental or subsidiary to some other aim of 
more importance. 

It is true, of course, that, besides this increase in the 
quantity of satisfied desire, there is also found, as a re- 
sult of obedience to the rule, a certain quality of noble- 
ness in the desires that find satisfaction in it. But this 
quality can hardly be regarded as the good implicit in 
the Rule, for it is rather the spirit explicitly enjoined, 
and our inquiry is, "What is the good sought by enjoin- 
ing such a spirit?" And since the only other prevailing 
characteristic is the increase in quantity, it remains for 
us to ask whether this rule does provide the maximum 
of satisfied desire or whether there may not be some other 
more effectual in this respect. And perhaps the best 
method of pursuing this part of our inquiry will be to 
imagine a world consisting of two individuals and to 
consider the result of various lines of conduct. Now, 
apart from the Golden Eule in which a man makes his 
own desire the guide of his act with regard to his fellow, 
there appear to be two main possibilities of conduct : the 
first, in which he seeks the satisfaction of his own desires 
without regard to those of his fellows; and the second, 
in which he makes it his desire to fulfill that of his fellow. 
In considering the case of two individuals, of course one 
may follow the former method and the other the latter, 
or both may agree to follow the former except where it 
would infringe certain agreed rights. We have thus, in 
all, five possibilities, and it seems that every other line 
of conduct that may be named is either one of these or 
a combination of them ; as, for instance, if it is said that 
the one ought to seek the good or interest of the other, 
this must mean that he seeks either to do the other's 
desire, i. e., what the other thinks good for himself, or 
to do for the other what the doer himself considers good, 
i. e., what he would that men should do unto him ; so that 
this is seen to be either the Golden Rule or the second of 
the above-mentioned alternatives, or a mixture of both. 
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Let us then proceed to consider the result of these five 
lines of conduct in the case of two persons, A. and B., so 
far as the amount of satisfied desire is concerned. (1) 
If both obeyed the Golden Eule, A.'s desires would be 
so modified as generally to be enlarged (apart from any 
increase in loftiness), certainly to be more easily satisfied 
as far as his own effort is concerned, and moreover they 
would be very likely to receive great satisfaction from 
the action of B. ; and the same of course would be the 
result in the case of the latter. (2) If each endeavors to 
satisfy his own desires without regard to the other, then, 
as compared with (1), there is of course no increase in 
desires, the original desires are harder to satisfy than 
those which in (1) take their place, and there is nothing 
to be expected by each from the other save competition and 
opposition. (3) If they agree to suppress those desires 
the satisfaction of which would infringe the rights of 
the other, then the original scope of desire is lessened and 
the prospect of fulfilling this limited number is the same 
as in (2), except that no active opposition from the other 
need be feared. (4) If A. seeks to fulfill B.'s desires 
while the latter seeks the fulfillment of his own, then A. 's 
desires are limited by B.'s, and it is not likely that he 
will be more successful in fulfilling another's desire than 
his own, so that as far as he is concerned there will be 
no increase over (2). B. will have a certain proportion 
of his desires fulfilled by A., while the rest will run 
the usual chance, so that in his case there will be some 
increase as compared with (2) and (3), but it is not 
likely to be so great as (1). (5) If A. and B. seek to ful- 
fill each other's desire, then A. seeks to fulfill B.'s de- 
sire, but B.'s desire is that A.'s desire should be ful- 
filled. Thus the calculation goes in a circle and there 
is no guidance for action at all. 

From this examination it is patent that cases (2), (3), 
(4), and (5), must each result in a considerably less 
amount of satisfied desire than in the application of the 
Golden Eule. 
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It thus appears that, were this Rule consistently ap- 
plied by any aggregate of people, the result would be 
the maximum of satisfied desire, or, since the principle 
is more active than passive, the maximum of unthwarted 
activity. The good, therefore, at which the Golden Rule 
aims may be said to be this maximum amount of satis- 
faction of desire or unthwarted activity, at least as far 
as the corporate life of man is concerned. Implicit in 
it lies this assurance, that when human nature attains 
its maximum of activity or of satisfaction, it will be 
found also to have reached what we have been accustomed 
to recognize as the highest quality of life, for in Him who 
gave the Rule we see to what height of character it leads. 
The total amount of fulfilled longing, of successful activ- 
ity, of active, happy life in the world, is thus seen to 
be in proportion to its obedience to His Rule. "I am 
come," said He, "that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly." 

It will be further remarked that this result is attained 
by the combination of two factors, one individualistic and 
one altruistic. The foundation of all is human desire, 
which is intensely individual. But desire is made to pass 
through an impartial medium of thought under an im- 
pulse that makes another and not myself the object of 
action, and this compound is hard to effect at our low 
temperatures, however strong when effected. Here lies 
all the tragedy of human disappointment. But this aspect 
does not concern our present inquiry. Another point de- 
mands attention. We must now ask whether the Golden 
Rule, besides resulting in the maximum of satisfaction 
for an aggregate of persons, can be said also to have 
the same result for the individual, since, unless the two 
coincide, the authority of the rule is shaken; if it is 
the good for mankind that, taken as a whole, it should 
have the maximum satisfaction of its desires, then it 
must be the good for me also. 

Now the mind having three functions, thought, will, 
and feeling, it seems that the greatest amount of activity 
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and the completest satisfaction will not be attained ex- 
cept where all three are as active as possible and cer- 
tainly not where any one is active in a way detrimental 
to the others. We must make this proviso because we 
have no reason for supposing that any one of these is 
more valuable than the others, and because the exercise 
of one to the almost complete exclusion of the others is 
always found to be distasteful. Feeling which is other- 
wise pleasurable but which enfeebles the will or dulls 
the intellect; thought that is only critical without being 
appreciative or creative; will that is unreasoning or 
implacable, are all generally undesirable. 

From this consideration it follows that, even if it were 
possible to satisfy one after another the desires that hap- 
pen for the moment to be uppermost in the mind, the 
result would not be the completest satisfaction of which 
the individual is capable, for such conditions would re- 
duce the exercise of will and intellect to a minimum ; and 
it becomes apparent that the maximum satisfaction of 
the individual can be attained only in some process by 
which the desires are brought into a coherent system. 
The intellect demands this, for it cannot find any satis- 
faction in a series of disconnected gratifications, however 
intense. It is necessary also for the consciously success- 
ful activity of the will, for we become conscious of ex- 
ercising will when the course to which it is bent involves 
some self-control or the overcoming of obstacles. If we 
always yielded to the most importunate prompting of 
the moment, we should hardly be conscious of any ex- 
ercise of will at all : there must at least be the suppres- 
sion of present longings in the interest of future gratifi- 
cation, and this involves a systematization of desire more 
or less thorough. 

But, from the side of mere feeling, it is obvious that 
systematization is necessary if the best results are to 
be obtained. Otherwise the contention of desires, when 
the satisfaction of one of them is incompatible with that 
of the others, becomes a prolific source of dissatisfaction. 
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Then again, the satisfaction of any given desire is, when 
brought into a system, accompanied by the satisfaction 
of other desires, so that the total satisfaction attained is 
far greater. Consider, for example, the enjoyment of 
taking food. If indulged in without respect to other de- 
sires, it is found to be antagonistic to the desire for health, 
for intellectual activity, for self-respect, etc. But when 
brought into a system, as where it is desired as a sign 
of health, not only is the sensuous enjoyment itself prob- 
ably greater, — hunger being the best sauce and the pam- 
pered taste soon becoming cloyed, — but with it comes an 
appurtenance of promise from higher intellectual, voli- 
tional, and emotional realms. 

In order, then, that the desires of the individual should 
have the maximum satisfaction, it is necessary that they 
should be brought under a system. And in order to pro- 
duce the best results, this system must be able to com- 
prise and to unify the whole extent of human life, and 
it must be capable of attaching itself with a strong hold 
to every human desire. Its application to the items 
of life must not be too difficult or remote or hair-splitting, 
and, at the same time, the unification at which it aims 
must be comprehensible enough to satisfy the judgment 
and engage the imagination, and of sufficient value to 
appeal to the heart. 

Now it is obvious at once that the Golden Rule sup- 
plies a principle which meets some of these conditions. 
It attaches itself strongly and directly to the desires: 
indeed, they form its basis. It is all-inclusive: there is 
no desire or choice to which it cannot be applied, for, as 
we have seen, there is none that does not affect our fel- 
lows. But, in another respect, it seems at first sight to 
be lacking. It appears to be rather a method of modify- 
ing each desire than a system in which each finds its re- 
lation to all. It will be seen, however, by reference to 
the cases dealt with above, that its immediate effect is to 
establish a wealth of relationships for each desire that 
it touches, e. g., in the case of the lover of the beautiful, 
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relationships are established between the passive and 
active sides of his nature. And just as in reading, the 
man who, as he reads, finds a wealth of association in 
each new fact, is in a better way to systematize his knowl- 
edge than one who endeavors to find a place for every 
fact in some preconceived scheme of things, so with the 
desires. The principle that at once brings all its raw 
material into an abundance of relationships is very valu- 
able as a unifying process, even although the ultimate 
unity at which it aims is not clearly apparent. No doubt 
it may be objected that, although some sort of end is 
aimed at by the Eule yet this is either very indefinite 
if we express it as the maximum satisfaction for all; or 
if we describe it in the parallel terms as the approxi- 
mation of all to the Christ-character, it recedes to such 
remote futurity that it comes to the same thing as in- 
definiteness in the present; so that it resolves itself into 
a vague purpose of general good to all. But it is evident 
that any all-inclusive and practical purpose must be to 
some extent indefinite, for perception grows with action, 
and a purpose clearly comprehensible and fully satisfac- 
tory at the beginning would prove insufficient with the 
growth of character and moral perception. We must 
have a purpose whose horizon widens as we climb, and 
part of it must therefore always be out of sight. Then, 
again, it will be found that every other, more clearly 
defined and immediately satisfactory purpose, must itself 
be included in some larger and therefore vaguer one; 
otherwise either success or failure would be disastrous 
to it as a unifying principle. Suppose, for instance, that 
a scientist makes it the aim of his life to discover the 
cure of some particular disease. It is obvious that if 
he succeeds, then, unless this particular aim be part of 
a larger one, as of fame or of general good for all, suc- 
cess will leave him purposeless, i. e., without a unifying 
principle. If he fails, then, unless the purpose be part 
of a larger one, he has not the consolation of having done 
his best any more than a dog that misses his bone, for 
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he has made the thing an end in itself, and missing that, 
misses all. In the same way it may be shown that all 
purposes capable of achievement in the individual's life- 
time or dependent upon his individuality are insufficient. 
It follows that nothing within the individual's life can 
supply the systematizing principle necessary to his largest 
satisfaction; and, as soon as we see this, it becomes evi- 
dent that nothing will serve but that which attaches itself 
to what he finds good, to his desire, and yet expands itself 
to his fellows; and this is the Golden Rule. None other 
starts from the individual's own desires, which are the 
only motives of action that man knows, and yet tends 
towards a consummation which involves all men and all 
time. The harmonious beauty and energy of the life 
of him who gave the Eule provide evidence as to its uni- 
fying and heightening power in the individual, and give 
our imagination some means of forecasting the quality 
of life to which it tends. 

The Golden Rule thus is founded on the faith that both 
in the community and in the individual, the more life 
there is the better it will be ; that the maximum of human 
energy and satisfaction will be accompanied by the maxi- 
mum of human beauty and holiness; and that man by 
every application of the Rule advances towards this end 
with increasing momentum. 

Belvedere, Kent, England. Arthur T. Cadoxjx. 
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SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
I. 

SUPERFICIAL readers of the higher Hindu scrip- 
tures fail to discover any ethical system in them. Re- 
ligion, metaphysics, and ethics are so intermingled here 
that it is really difficult to separate them, especially for 
those who have never thought or felt themselves into the 
forms of thought represented by these writings. But, 
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